CHAPTER XI 

ADMISSION TO THE FRESHMAN YEAR OF STUDEHT3 
WHO ARE NOT HIGH- SCHOOL GRADUATES 



A . J . Brumbaugh 
Dean of Students, and Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 



Acceleration in both high school and college is the ore 



f the day. 



The shortening of semesters; the extension of the 



mic calendar to provide year-round education; the I >3s 

the academic load that students carry; the granting of ored 

-t left incomplete when young men in high school or college 
for wo j- •*• 

called into military service; the admission of 3tudents 
liege before they have graduated from high school; the sa- 
tion of the subject matter taught in specific courses; the in- 
reased tempo at which students are expected to master sv 
matter, particularly In the various Army and Navy courses; I 
provision of comprehensive examinations by which students nay 
demonstrate their competence without fulfilling formal course 
requirements; the granting of college credit on the basis of per- 
formance in the examinations given by the Armed Forces I 
—these are Borne of the means employed to accelerate the educa- 
tion of youth so that they may get as much general educs as 
possible before entering the armed forces or so that they 
quire as quickly as possible the competences required for sp ; 
types of military service. These changes and many others hi 
been Introduced into the high schools and colleges to 
time demands. The secondary schools and colleges would ry 
shortsighted, however, if they assumed that the changes 
aade merely to meet the exigencies of the times and 
emergency they will return to the pre-war pattern of 
Nov is the time to ask ourselves: What are the impli 
vartlme education for education in the post-war 
8 °*e of the changes precipitated by the war that were 
**' Or, more specifically, what are tl 
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lflra ti° n? < nn of students to college 

t*g*» 0f 8CC It t* * d0l " 1C t H is only one « U 

_ the, ^ *nsi*° P r0ble ; hl8 specific issue has been 
rsc t of lr * ttenUOl \J however, that It merits 8p „ 

1 -* glV f e etc* - ntr °r o^s the discussion of the Qu 
i .ul»J- ct ° f t on 0ne Vh ° to college before they are 

£ -t - t9 - .-* - e :: tably «*...* ** t he 

tion. *£ • 8 cnool ? - t0 the a iscussion-the 

graduate "* ^ eaC h of th * to the other . 

Belf .intere9 ^ co ileges -* ^ ^^ the co n e ges are u, 

**** SCb ° 01 ! Tchool ^^"T/leep up their enrolments and to 
K TZTl7 * • d69lre „t out that the colleges have 
3ted ££***«" "^ reorganization of their cur- 
t8lSDC mtle consideration to ^^ Qf lnatructlon to pro . 
glV ^ 1 or to t^ "*P tStl °" of th ese less mature students and, 
ZlZ ** edUCaU0D9l ile e g ^e taken no steps to set up Per _ 
I heUre, that t» coll* ^ Qf theae atudenta . ^ 

^ eer-e-PP-; ^ hlgh -school .unlors and first- 
vh ole«ale .methods of rec ^^ by ^ collegea vhen plaM 

jester Seniors, which ^^ ^ flpflt announced , lend 
for the admission of ^ ^ e high-school administrators. 

credence to the cont8 ^°^ on the other hand, insist that the 
The college n ^ ^^ ^ ahortcomlngs ; that competent 

high aohools are ^^J^ tlme by taking the work of the Senior 

jents vsste niuc o ^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ frea - b?Bin 

yea r in high school v on ^^ ^ ^ hlgh _ Mhool prlnclpala 

courses In college. J at udents and the resulting 

»re unduly concerned ahout the loss 

e !.ct on their ovn budgets and teaching. staffs . 

£ issues can never he settled on the grounds of such 
contentions. Much .ore proving i- the objective approach that 
takes into account the evidence of practical experience, the o- 
clologlcal and psychological considerations, and the possibilities 
of the adoption of other plana whereby the advantages of early a • 
olssion to college may be achieved. 

First, then, let ua examine some of the evidence derived 
froa practical experience bearing on the subject under disc 
This evldenoe relates to trends in the average age of Freshmen 
intering oollege, the academic records and social adjustments 
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ierived 
scusaion. 

shmen 
ents of 



P students entering college, and pollc! fjpted by col . 
, and universities affecting the admission of students before 
Ration from high school. 

In his comprehensive study of the Junior college, K003I 
reS ents considerable evidence indicating that there has I 
slnce the first quarter of the nineteenth century, a gradual rise 
Jn the median age of students who enter college as Freshmen, 
^th reference to Harvard, vhlch he takes as somewhat typical 
ne found for the period from 1798 to 1802 the median age of 
Fre shmen to be sixteen years and eight months; the age at the 
fir3t quartile, fifteen years and two months. He goes on to show 
tna t during succeeding decades there was a gradual rise In the 
median age of Freshmen until in 1879-80 it was eighteen years 
flnd seven months. There have been only small variations from 
this median age since 1880. 

Particularly pertinent to our problem are the facts with 
reference to the percentages of Freshmen who entered certain In- 
stitutions at designated age levels. For example, In 18OO-I804 

16.3 Pe p cent of the Freshmen entering Dartmouth were fifteen and 
a half or under, and 26.8 per cent were sixteen and a half or 
un der. At Bovdoin, in 1810-17, 30.5 per cent of the entering 
Freshmen were fifteen and a half or under, and 45.7 per cent were 
aixteen and a half or under. At Amherst, for the period 1827-31, 

18.4 per cent of the Freshmen were fifteen or under, and 31.4 per 
cent were sixteen or under. At Harvard In 182Q-32, 36. 1 per cent 
of the Freshmen were fifteen and a half or under and 66.8 per 
cent were sixteen and a half or under'. By way of comparison Koos 
points out that in 1916 only 0.7 per cent of the Freshmen enter- 
ing Harvard were under fifteen and a half years of age and only 
6.8 per cent were sixteen and a half or under. Corresponding 
data for the University of Minnesota in 1921 show that 0.3 per 
cent of the Freshmen were under fifteen and a half and 4.4 per 
cent vers sixteen and a half or under. 

Somewhat oomparable data have been provided by John H. 
McNeely, who analyzed the ages of students who entered twenty-two 
Institutions of higher education in 1931-32. 2 He found that 8.3 



Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College . Research Publi- 
cations of the University of Minnesota, Education Series. No. 5 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1924), pp. 244, 248. 

2 John H. McNeely, "College Entrance Ages," School Life, 
*XIII (October, 1937), 44. 
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larger percentage of the 



lflhB »» entering 

9 initiations fell in the age cate- 
-W° ln _ 8 ^ a j^if years than ver the 

At the Uni- 

'«.« » """"l tf t^enty-tvo institution 



to seventeen and * 
■: to » <ind a haj-i j 

teen to ninety ^ fcventy . t « 

*** ^'u 8 per cent of the Freshen , 
„ . T , 8 study, &•* * ^ they entered. 



' tne time they ent. 



Irs of age a 

v be drawn **~- — ■ 

„»riod "I - flfty yeSr3 "" 
a- «' ' " ! nturr, a» •• at " hlCh F 



■ rfS " 17L o«vn f«- ««• 3o : 8Wha ^ fr !f men - 



the first 
Freshmen enter 



*j»rv data- Jr - L1 " , - 

, the nineteenth added thatf CO nooml- 

a * It need hsrcuy ^ 

..„* . sec 



^dually rose. ^ coUege entranC e, there vaa an 

rlSe /r; secondary-school preparation required 
Second, a small but nevertheless signify 
college entrant! ^^ coUege at 3l *teen and a half 

per , 3 e " As a rule these are students whose 

ars of **' and the h igh schools has been 

* the o _ rt01 , intellectual ability, 

aco JSe ° sthere d, from correspondence with many 

1 Xth Central Association concerning their 
«I« the admission of high-school students before 
l^ted, that a considerable number of institutions 
ed students who had not fulfilled the formal require- 
r a high-school diploma. The students admitted on this 
d bean mature individuals whose demonstrated 
.as accepted in lieu of formal high-school education, 
-re ha. -en in this group some superior students 

regardtc as ready for college work before completing a 
-school course. Unfortunately, no exact statistical 
:a have beer, secured, either as to the number of institutions 
ad students on this basis or as to the number of 
o were thus admitted. The main significance 
serration is that the policy of admitting students prior 
ion from high school antedates the war situation. 
The question quite naturally follows : How well have the 
.-ts admitted to college succeeded in making satia- 
3 progress and social adjustments? . Here again the 
at limited. There is, nevertheless, sufficient 
luslons derived from several isolated studies 
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t0 justify attaching considerable weight to the concisions On. 
0lg ht be less certain as to the validity of the conclusions m 
th ey ^ sharp conflict. A brief resume of several of the reports 
ttlft t have been made will indicate the nature of these studies and 
vlU throw some light on the question relating to the progress 
n d adjustment of the younger students. 

An experiment in the Kansas City Junior College extending 
ver a period of seven years was reported by Koos at the last an- 
nU al meeting of the North Central Association^ During the period 
of this experiment 1,226 students were admitted to a three-year 
junior-college program after they had completed six years in ele- 
mentary school, two years in Junior high school, and one year in 
senior high school. The median age of the group when it entered 
the second year of the three-year junior-college program, which 
v0 uld correspond to the Freshman year of college, was approxi- 
mately sixteen and one-half years. The median age of those who 
graduated from the junior college, about half of those who en- 
tered, vas approximately eighteen and one-fourth years. 

Such evidence as could be secured indicated that the ex- 
perimental group which chose voluntarily to undertake the three- 
year Junior-college program was superior in ability to the general 
run of high-school pupils. On the Otis Group Intelligence Test 
the experimental group stood at about the third quartile for high- 
echool pupils. A corresponding superiority was shown in measures 
of the reading ability of the experimental group. 

In appraising the success of these younger students, two 
indices were employed: (l) academic achievement measured by the 
Co-operative Tests In English, literary acquaintance, contemporary 
affairs, general oulture, and general mathematics; (2) a follow- 
up study relating to success in the senior college. Prom the re- 
sults of these testa Koos draws the following conclusion: 

One carries away from these several comparisons the co: 
elusion that, within the limits of the validity of the tests used, 
some of the results were distinctly favorable, and most of them 
vere not unfavorable, to the college-preparatory group, notwith- 
standing the fact that on the average this group was something 
iike one and one-fourth to two years younger than students repre- 
sented In the national norms. 



^L V Koos "Pinal Report on the Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege Experiment " (Paper given at the annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, March, 
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truth to say that the 
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- tan the b «-i 

Sovhere in the report, 
«» ;ne student . vho entered 

' ' rlt , junior College were 

'I'll thel r educations 
.^-college experience. 
h9 sx perl*ent were, 1 

of students under sixteen 

„ the University of 

■* 8tUdent8 „ enter - 
\ „ „, shov B large and slg- 

group. of students on prac- 
UrtlMtlon. The grade-point 
f >f' , urth of a point above the 

- **» « r tt under-age group earned 

, f scholarships received by the 
-" ^ « ^nx 1» the under-age group as In the 

lth honors. Four times as large a pro- 
mts aS of the control group vere 
/ W . ^ty-eight per cent of the under- 
=. hereof honor societies of all Kinds, as 
eo-paree vi:h 16 per cent of the control group. 

& he University of Louisville admitted thirteen 

.tents fro= the Louisville High School vho had completed only 
rejul&r four-year high-school program,- These 
i carefully aelected vlth reference to their ability 
m recomendations of high-school principals and teachers, 

udent in High fl^nrtl and Qol- 
iications in Education, v °}\ 
University of California Pre » 

. . «>»j "College Education vithout High-School 

■lev , ILVTI (March, 1939), 182-91. 











merited by star <ed aptitude and achievement teats. 
ted to the University, they were accorded the sa~ 
- given their classmates. As a means of measuring %s 
ately as possible the achievement of the specially e ?d 

^h was matched individually with another student 
rable ability who was at least one year older. In scholas- 
ftchievement , as measured by the National Sophomore Tests, 

■perimental and the control groups stood above the r.a- 
] ft l norms in median ach' Lth the exception of t 

dents in each group. The significant fact is, of course, 
t the experimental group who had completed only three years 
high school did as well scholastically as those who were z 
older and who had completed the usual four-year high-school 

It is true that these experiments are fragmentary and, 
in the case of the University of Louisville experiment, 
.date primarily to the success in college of under-age s - :s. 
tfpver favorable the conclusions may be, ot be rep 

t settling the issue with reference to-the adnissi: 

college before they have completed high e vr 

»nd, the conclusions are in such close agre- rhat there is 
»ason to believe that other experiments equally well B& 

aot show significantly different results with to 

ia scholastic records of students who are admitted to college 
year or two earlier than the usual age of college Pr 
But it will be said: "Perhaps the young stud 
; satisfactorily in his academic work, but does he make an 
jually good showing in his personal and social adjustments 
lege life and conditions?" On this point also the av. 
ar as there is any, is entirely in affirmative. With 
rence to students under sixteen and a half years ring 
arsity of Call la, Keys reports that in college ac 
:f various types, with few exceptions, the younger ent: 
*ther held their own or markedly excelled, both in percentage 
irticlpating and in distinctions won. In the University of 
misville exp- it the students who had entered the Unlver- 

.4*. - *%. « fi ra of high school took less part : 

3 Uy at the end of three years or oj^u 

J.^-lrXF the' ~ d 

sxtra-curriculum activities during the. 

the first semester, h 
mbera of the control group. Aft-r 

the experimental group made a satisfactory 
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vp, of mind that goes to college young ot 
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lined to feel Mint the occasional misfit ln 

than the many who wore wh, 

Bor .'usted ln I i© group. Keys adda that the miaflts 

v9Tf n conpfi\ InorH, r-age group. 

Th» cr reports win Immediately call 

its who were the sub- 
•il studios were very o< lly selected 

'ems of jre, not representative 

of the usual student vho might -.It ted to coll I end 

••' or at nidaeraester of his Senior year In high 
' l3 l8 but, B< as I have been able to obser 
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ioma by the high 
*ork I ta tEe fulfilment 
r afl preparation 
Mon. < 

With i view t Situation following the 

da»P r0ad U Bent of the Educa- 

lsslon, the Executive Committee of the North 

1 to U ad high schools in 

v from which I quote one 

■h: 

Ur of students who have 

ot .ry-achool proF 'innot be justified 

nn Most secondary-school pupils not immedi- 

7 sub; !slons of the Seleotive Service Act 

.11 program of studies of- 
fered by t hool and tl qualify for graduation. It is 
recoK '» however i that individual students in some instances 
m j ) t to unci it the college level without 

usual quantitative requirements for admis- 
B ion t- *ge« This fact has long been recognized but present 
ondltions bring it into sharper focus. Selection of such stu- 
ents should be made on an individual basis through the close co- 
ition of the appropriate guidance officers of the secondary 
BChool and the college concerned and should be confined to those 
a dv«. 'its who can demonstrate that they possess the edu- 
cational achievement! the intellectual ability, and the social 
>u; lal to such admission. 8 

Immediately following the announcement of the proposal 
ide by the Educational Policies Commission, the University of 
Missouri asked the state superintendent of schools to call a con- 
ference of representatives from institutions of higher learning 
and from the public schools to consider the question of the ad- 
mission of students to college prior to their graduation from 
high school. The report of that conference points out that this 
Problem consists of two phases: (l) the long-term issue involving 
Problems of acceleration, of transition, orientation, and guidance, 
and of sweeping and thoroughgoing curriculum adjustments; (2) an 



7 Educatlonal Policies Commission, "Statement of November 
? 3, 19^2" (italics not in the original]. 

8 N^t-h rvntral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
North Central Assu „ t of Po ii y," January 9, 
schools, Executive Committee f ^« <> ** 
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1ff er markedly from that em- 
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aching changes In definition of ad- 
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,-,l versify o evidence that the 

„ion t: :ol lttt the work of the College success- 

louno L the quality of his academic 
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, the Col P* ^Vnormally 

9 n or tv unlta <t'^/^ the Col *nd corap'. 
-HI •?*•*. ^SJ^dSr^vlthl?! academic years. 

alts (four years 
third year of ' 



-allv enter the second year 01 wie *w**«»j - 
°? L„?5 for a Bachelor's dep '.thin 
!i r tiho has completed four' o six; 
student "no™';? 111 *!,, normally th*a« ,~— 

Vllgh - aC S°comPlete the rSquTr events for a Bachelor's degree in 
■"' g % S 2?r ?ears Each student will b n placement tests, 
academic yearB.ja ra ther than the amount of high- 

koof cred?t! S wni Vusefto'determine at what point he should 
9C ?.r the College program. -^ 

Certainly there is nothing in th tatements that would 
„,, an inclination on the part of OOllegea or of the organlza- 
'Znl representing the colleges and universities to open the way 
61 he admission of atudents prior to their graduation from high 
'"Ll unless, in the Judgment of high-school officers and col- 
9 'officers alike, the students are qualified hoth with refer- 
1 to their scholastic ability and with reference to their se- 
curity to undertake work at the college level. It is a 
t that a few colleges very unwisely undertook to recruit in- 
d Ts r mlnately high-school Juniors and first-semester Seniors when 
Z proposals to admit students to college before they had com 
i ted high school vere first announced. Undoubtedly this ill- 
I Lered course on the part of a few colleges seated alar, 

: ong the high-schooi -----7^;::;^;;;::; :.««—«- 

„«,.rassment to the colleges and universities that were 
Iftne point of view Indicated hy the statements of policy vhlch 

I have just quoted. „n„„ „<• 

There are cogent arguments to support the adoption of 
-» form of acceleration as a permanent readjustment of elemen- 
, econdary, and collegiate education. I have already 1*1- 
tld that generally throughout the United States we have pro- 
^d the period of pre-college education. Equally Important Is 
If act that we have extended the period of professional educa- 
Zn so that It is imposslhle for an Individual to enter a remune r- 

University of Chicago, »«»*•■ „o* the Me8tln8 ° f "" 
Faculty of the College Held June 9. 1W • 
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a per cent of women graduates today will remain unmar- 



An educational program which leads to a postponement of 
•iffe to around thirty years of age for men and several years 
than the average of marriage should at least be challenged, 
small per cent of college students are married, though 

netter students. The age of marriage of women has been 
iey n in several studies to be later for college graduates than 
l0V those who did not go to college, when they came from the same 
^nomlc and social class. Won f about two or three yea: 
' C rlier than men. Yet in our society the age of marriage foi 
n is a determining factor in the age of marriage of women. The 

In life for setting up a family is a most important consid- 
ation. It affects for instance the number of children to come. 
Allege graduates are supposed to be a specially favored group 
kt heredity. Whether this be so or not and whether there is an 
significance in the early marriage of college graduates, 
►hey are probably better fitted culturally to rear children. The 
chlldbearing period of women is only about thirty years, and a 
istponement of marriage for women through nearly half that period, 
jnd'of men to fifteen years after they are biologically equipt 
r r marriage, must have serious biological and social conse- 
quences. 12 

Another fact bearing on the whole question of acceleration 
Ln education is the age at which individuals reach the peak of 
their productivity. On this point Pressey quotes authorities 
nd cites specific instances to support the following conclusl: 

In short, over and over, the evidence is that individuals 
)f prominence began their productive career while many individuals 
aov headed for careers in the same fields are still in schoc 

ill-time education seems to be extending into years that should 
go into productivity, not simply be allotted to getting ready. . 
, , It seems not unreasonable to suppose that every year a m_ 

q of the thirty million people now in full- education in 
this country might save a year. Surely that would be a major 
ribution to the national economy. 13 

Whether one is vieving the questi; icatlonal accel- 
eration from the angle of the immediate emergency or from the 
point of view of a lor^g-time educational policy, one cannot ig- 
nore the economic, sociological, and psychologies. tsiderat 
that are stressed in the foregoing s bs« 



12. 



^GeorRe A. Works, "Arguments In Favor of Granting a Bache- 
s Degree at the End of the Junior College Period, in Current 
Issues in Hi gher Educator. , Proceedings of the Institute for A 

HTiatratlve Officers of Higher Inati: Vox. IX i Chicago; 
diversity of Chicago Press, 1937/j PP* 6 ~ l 

13 3. L. Pressey, "Guidance and Accel* 
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are admitted to college ^ freshmen do well scholastlcally 

th9n is the ^ raCt ;^ oc X ; a l adjustments (as all the evidence 
and make satisfact y ^ ^ ^^ tQ lndlCBte) and lf , ffior ^ 

aV8llatle , UP d I 3 irable economically, sociologically, and psycho- 
'L students to enter upon a profession or a vocation 
Loaiiy ior able tQ ^ can ve best achleVQ 

" ZT«Z X^ oft one year of high-school vo*c ? 
1 ^ - pointed out repeatedly that the whole scheme 

•cation in the United States-an eight-year common school 
, st9 a four-year high-school program-resulted fr 0Q 
the adoption of the plan of the German Vollcsschule in this coun- 
:h ve gradually extended upvard to include the high 
:c:. It has also been demonstrated repeatedly that there is 

me for pupils in our present scheme. Six 
>ol work would provide a satisfactory 
build a program of three or four years 
of -ondary instruction. 

bo unwarranted waste In the transition from 
r year of high school to the Freshman year of college. 
sstlBE hat there is as much as a 20 per cent du- 

'^r of high school and the Freshman 
-lege i ict-catter areas. As a conse- 

Q 1 ** '-'■ college often find it necessary to repeat 

f the mat 7 have already covered and mastered 

satiafacl sir high-school programs. There is every 

rs£r ve that, by the elimination of the vaste that is 

.-.aractsristic of our scheme of education oving to a lack of 
M ar: H various levels of education, it would 

1 **' ' -'- tam two years of time, at least for the 

—the type of student who is destined to enter 
a professional career. Recognizing 
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11 students In the upper years of high school and the 

f college are superior In competence, one can see a 
f years o* 

n for the proposal made by Koos In his report on the 

City experiment, namely, that a two-track junior-college 

v>a organized — a four-year junior college combining the 
,-ffrafl 1 Dy *' , * 

nd the Senior years of high school with the Freshman ana 

ifl a phomore years of college, and "a carefully integrated three- 

r nior college for superior students, with provision for con- 

' t transfer from the four- year to the three-year track, and 

[0 versa. 

Further investigations are needed before we are able to 
any conclusive appraisal of the net effects of educational 
leration. But it seems clear, from the studies that have 
far been made, that acceleration is desirable, particularly 
\ the superior student. It seems equally clear that the admis-^ 
of students to college before they have graduated from high 
ho ol must be regarded as a temporary expedient. If some type 
acceleration is considered desirable as a permanent policy, 
It should be achieved by a reorganization of instructional ma- 
*nrials so as to bring about a closer articulation of the elemen- 
tary and the high school, and of the high school and the college, 
In order to eliminate much of the waste that now characterizes 
our whole scheme of education. 
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